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ADVANCED  BY 


SENATOR  HAYNE, 


IN  HIS 


ANTI-TARIFF  SPEECH; 


AND 


THE  EVIL  RESULTS  HIS  POLICY  MUST 
PRODUCE, 

EXPOSED, 


FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  THE 

PEOPLE. 


PHILADELPHIA : 

CBIHTSO  BT  SBITBT  XOUHO. 


1832. 


The  following  pages  are,  as  appropriately  and  , 
respectfully  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  dedi- 
cated to  George  McDuffie,  member  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina ; — as  a gentleman  profoundly 
acquainted  with  the  pre-eminent  virtues  of  those 
W'ho  claim  to  he  the  Chevaliers  of  our  country 
— and  whom  we  hope  to  see  immortalising  them- 
selves, not  by  fiendish  mischief  in  destroying  the 
grand  edifice  of  this  Union,  (like  unto  the  brute 
who  burned  the  temple  of  Ephesus,)  but  by  wisely 
using  experience:  So  that,  seeing  we  have  lost,  by 
the  operation  of  a foreign  government,  half  the  value 
of  our  black  labour,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  do  not  abandon  that  System,  on  which  de- 
pends the  employment,  and  consequently  the  com- 
fort and  happiness,  of  all  the  whites — whether  they 
reside  in  the  south,  the  north,  the  east,  or  the  west. 


OF 

SENATOR  HAYAE’S  SPEECH. 


The  speaking  of  speeches  in  Congress,  for  the  purpose 
of  revising  and  correcting  them  for  the  press,  is  a species 
of  authorship  that  is  now  so  common  and  uninteresting,  that 
beyond  the  circle  of  the  author’s  acquaintance,  it  is  very 
probable  not  over  one  in  the  hundred  of  those  who  take  news- 
papers, read  the  speeches  from  beginning  to  end.  They  are 
like  the  little  bank-notes  we  are  told  of,  that  some  of  the 
states  issue — neither  of  the  two  possessing  intrinsic  value;  the 
one  pretty  pictures,  superseding  gold  and  silver,  the  other 
inflated  sophistry,  passed  off  as  common  sense  and  truth. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this : now  and  then  we  do  hear  the 
statesman  reviewing  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  with  a 
mind  capable  of  comprehending  the  elements  of  society,  and 
the  sources  of  the  people’s  happiness,  extending  his  views  to 
the  whole. 

But  as  Congress  is  now  constituted,  its  members  too  often 
lose  all  claim  to  the  character  of  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  sink  down  to  mere  Attornfes.  This  is  not  idle  and 
malevolent,  or  party  declamation;  it  is  a plain  truth,  most 
clearly  demonstrated  in  a set  speech,  lately  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina.  Although  that  gentleman 
is  a Senator  of  the  United  States,  he  appears  in  the  Senate 
merely  the  special  attorney  of  a particular  interest,  viz. 
the  owners  of  slave  labor;  for  in  his  whole  speech,  wdiich 
has  the  evident  features  of  long  and  careful  preparation, 
there  is  no  attention  to  correct  thinking,  no  evidence  of 
having  searched  after  truth,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
Union.  If  this  gentleman  had  not  been  acting  under  the 
feeling  of  a special  attorney,  managing  a cause  before  a 
jury,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  measures  he  advocated, 
could  only  serve  the orders  of  some  slave  states — that 
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is,  the  large  owners  of  slaves,  and  that  there  would  still 
have  existed  all  the  necessities  for  the  poor  whites  to  emi- 
grate from  these  states.  It  is  not  the  cost  of  things  that 
jiresses  on  these  poor  whites ; it  is  the  want  of  employment. 
What  can  they  do?  What  can  their  sons  and  daughters  work 
at,  whereby  to  earn  means  to  buy  any  thing?  The  want  of 
respectable  and  proper  employment  in  slave  states  for  the 
middle  and  poorer  classes  of  the  white  citizens  is  the  source 
of  tlieir  distress ; and  if  the  orator  had  laid  aside  the  at- 
torney, anu  in  place  of  searching  for  his  materials  only  in 
books,  have  looked  at  the  events  that  are  going  on  in  the 
world,  he  would  have  found  that  wdiicli  his  authorities  could 
not,  in  their  time  and  circumstances,  have  attended  to,  and 
whicli  all  the  power  of  Congress  cannot  prevent. 

A change  in  the  value  of  labour  has  taken  place,  and  the 
owner  of  one  hundred  slaves  is  not  now  as  rich  as  the  owner 
of  fifty  was,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Thirty  years  back, 
the  owner  of  a sugar  plantation  in  Jamaica  was  a rich, 
a respected,  and  a proud  name.  Now,  a Jamaica  estate  will 
hardly  support  itself;  and  tlie  Jamaica  planter,  shorn  of  his 
wealth,  has  lost  his  respectability,  occupying  a station  that 
excites  no  other  feeling  save  sympathy,  caused  by  the  scanty 
means  with  which  himself  and  family  are  compelled  to  sus- 
tain their  state  of  gentility.  The  application  of  machinery, 
the  improvements  in  cultivation,  the  working  of  more  land, 
and  with  more  skill,  has  reduced  the  price  of  sugar,  as  the 
same  causes  have  that  of  tobacco  and  cotton — for  like  causes 
produce  like  effects.  A slave  now  is  not  so  productive  to  his 
master  as  formerly;  and  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  Congress 
to  stop  the  course  of  nature.  It  is  now  impossible  to  restore 
the  former  value  of  slave  labour — its  fall  had  nothing  to  do 
with  our  tariff.  The  attornies  appear  to  have  been  taken 
by  surprise,  and  have  looked  into  the  books  in  place  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  for  a solution  of  their  perplexi- 
ties. It  is  in  the  events  of  this  age  that  an  explanation  of 
the  alteration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Georgia  and  other 
planters  are  to  be  found;  and  those  are  not  written  in  Smith, 
Say,  Ac.  &c. 

The  event,  of  all  others,  that  most  directly  reached  the 
interest  of  the  cotton  planter,  was  the  British  government 
opening  the  East  India  trade  to  her  private  merchants.  The 
great  improvements  in  machinery  put  it  in  the  power  of 
planters  so  to  pack  cotton  that  a ship  can  absolutely  be 
loaded  with  it.  The  consequence  of  all  these  things  brought 
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the  cotton  of  Bengal,  &c.  into  the  European  market,  and  now 
it  is  impossible  that  the  price  of  North  American  cotton  can 
ever  rise  much  above  what  the  article  can  be  brought  from 
Bengal  at,  and  sold  with  a profit,  in  England.  This  infor- 
mation may  be  new'  to  some ; but  it  was  foreseen  and  freely 
discussed  during  the  years  1811-12-13,  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers of  that  day.  We  can  refer  to  the  Aurora,  edited  by 
Mr.  Duane,  and  printed  in  Philadelphia:  there  it  was  stated 
that  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  trade  of  India  by 
the  British  government  to  her  private  merchants,  the  time 
was  approaching  in  which  the  Georgia  planter  would  be  as 
humble  a supplicant  to  Congress  as  the  Rhode  Island  manu- 
facturer had  been.  The  shrewd  and  intelligent  editor  was 
only  in  part  right : he  foresaw  the  reduction  of  prices  that 
was  to  annoy  the  planter,  but  he  never  once  conceived  that 
men,  surrounded  by  all  the  dangers  inseparable  from  slavery, 
could  play  such  pranks  in  Congress  as  to  expose  their  own 
lives,  property,  and  the  system  of  slavery  itself,  to  absolute 
ruin;  for  ruin  would  inevitably  follow  the  dividing  of  the 
slave  from  the  free  states. 

Slaves  are  very  ignorant,  very  stupid ; but  low  as  they  are 
in  intellect,  they  have  sense  enough  to  be  morally  restrained 
by  the  knowledge,  that  v.'hile  the  Union  exists,  they  have 
to  contend  with  the  free  states  as  w’ell  as  W'ith  their  own 
masters : it  is  this  moral  influence  that  subdues  the  dispo- 
sition to  insurrection:  and  Mr.  Hayne  ought  to  know  that 
at  one  time  or  other,  all  separate  states  living  near  each 
other  have  occasional  quarrels  and  wars.  How  can  Mr. 
Hayne,  or  any  one,  guard  warring  parties  from  availing 
themselves  of  every  advantage?  and  is  it  likely  the  north- 
ern side  would  overlook  the  most  assailable  point  of  the 
southern?  There  w ould  soon  be  a state  of  things  in  w'hich 
one  dead  negro  would  be  worth  three  living  ones. 

To  surrender  the  Tariff,  for  the  sake  of  propitiating  the 
ire  of  men,  who,  by  the  use  of  sounding,  but  senseless  words, 
such  as  ‘chivalry,’  ‘high-minded,’  &c.  have  banished  pru- 
dence, patriotism,  and  common  sense  from  their  minds — • 
would  be  absurd.  The  measure  would,  without  serving  the 
southern,  reduce  the  northern  and  western  to  the  most  ab- 
ject state  of  misery.  Society  lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
the  want  of  work  for  the  hands  would  soon  be  felt  in  its 
effects  on  the  mouths.  The  irritation  would  be  great,  and 
the  dreaded  separation  would  take  effect  with  a vengeance, 
and  ruined  whites  would  care  very  little  about  the  doings 
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of  brutal  blacks.  The  concession  would  assuredly  bring 
about  that  state  of  things  the  most  pregnant  with  dreadful 
evils : viz.  the  separation  of  this  Union. 

Senator  Hayne,  in  his  character  of  attorney,  and  his 
special  pleading,  has  told  his  audience  that  the  United  States, 
by  its  imposition  of  an  import  duty  of  40  per  cent.,  in  effect, 
takes  from  the  South  Carolina  planter  forty  bales  of  every 
hundred  that  the  planter  exports.  It  must  have  been  the 
respect  for  the  time  and  place  where  common  sense  w'as 
so  grossly  violated,  that  the  speaker  was  not  silenced  by 
the  laugh  of  scorn.  But  now  that  Mr.  Hayne  has  come 
out  of  the  Senate  chamber,  and  these  absurdities  are  before 
us  in  newspaper  print,  we  have  a right,  nay,  it  is  a duty,  to 
expose  them. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  United  States  did  not  content 
itself  with  forty,  but  charged  one  hundred  per  cent.,  then, 
by  Mr.  Hayne’s  arithmetic,  Uncle  Sam  takes  the  whole 
crop,  every  one  of  the  planter’s  hundred  bales.  Mr.  Hayne 
will  grant  this,  so  that  he  may  show  us  that  he  believed  his 
own  tale  of  the  forty.  Yet,  if  he  believed  his  story  of  the 
forty  bales  of  cotton,  how  came  he  not  to  sustain  his  argu- 
ment with  flour — the  same  principle  applies  to  both — and 
the  farmers  and  millers  would  have  had  a hearty  laugh. 

The  present  state  of  the  cotton  business  is  ample  proof 
that  there  is  not  one  iota  of  truth  in  this  story  of  the  forty 
bales.  The  planter,  or  some  dealer  in  cotton,  (for  the  result 
is  the  same,)  ships  a hundred  bales  of  cotton  to  Liverpool, 
and  immediately  draws  bills  of  exchange  on  his  Liverpool 
correspondent,  and  these  bills  he  sells  at  the  current  price 
of  exchange,  and  they  always  command  a premium,  at  times 
even  so  high  as  ten  per  cent ; so  that  in  fact  the  planter’s 
hundred  bales  of  cotton  have  brought  him  the  price  of  one 
hundred  and  ten.  It  would  be  well,  before  speaking  on 
subjects  of  this  kind,  if  such  speakers  examined  into  their 
nature. 

While  on  the  subject  of  exchange,  we  may  enquire  who 
buys  these  bills,  and  the  goods  the  buyers  purchase  with 
them ; surely  they  are  not  bought  for  the  behoof  of  slaves, 
because  they  consume  precious  little  of  imported  goods;  very 
little  of  the  hardware,  silks,  muslins,  broad  cloths,  wines, 
&c.  fall  to  their  lot.  The  truth  is,  the  bills  are  bought,  and 
employed  to  pay  for  articles  consumed  by  the  whites ; and 
it  is  in  consequence  of  the  whites  having  the  means,  that 
they  consume  imported  articles ; and  this  consumption  is 
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regulated  by  their  amount  of  means.  As  the  consumption, 
or  the  importation,  if  the  term  is  liked  better,  has  increased, 
the  price  of  bills  of  exchange  rise:  recently,  the  importa- 
tion has  been  excessive,  and  the  price  of  bills  high.  Now, 
if  Mr.  Hayne’s  anti-social  system  was  to  prevail,  the  market 
for  the  labour  of  the  whites  would  cease,  and  with  it  their 
means  to  buy  and  consume  foreign  commodities;  so  that 
bills  of  exchange,  in  place  of  bringing  a premium,  would 
sell  at  a discount,  and  Mr.  Hayne’s  clients  realise  only 
eighty  or  ninety,  in  place  of  one  hundred  and  nine  or  ten 
out  of  their  hundred  bales  of  cotton.  In  fact,  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  bills  of  exchange  by  the  wealth  of  the  wliites  is, 
to  that  extent,  a premium  on  all  the  crop  of  Georgia,  &c., 
and  is  many  times  greater  than  all  the  taxes,  federal  and 
state,  that  Georgia  has  to  pay : and  the  same  applies,  in  a 
less  or  greater  degree  to  all  the  states  whoso  produce  finds 
a market  in  Europe. 

Really  the  conduct  of  some  men  in  South  Carolina  appears 
to  be  influenced  by  malignant  envy.  The  annexing  of  Lou- 
isiana to  the  United  States  opened  to  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton, and  the  employment  of  slave  labor,  a vast  region  of  fine 
land ; and  steam  navigation,  and  the  industry  of  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  &c.  has  cheapened  the  necessaries  of  life ; so  that  the 
circumstances  of  a planter,  with  his  servants,  in  this  new 
country,  are  so  manifestly  better  than  in  Carolina,  that  all 
who  can,  leave  the  latter  and  go  to  the  former : the  tariff  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this;  yet  we  see  it  is  South  Carolina  that 
is  quarrelling  with  the  duty  on  sugar.  One  cannot  help 
thinking  the  source  of  discontent  ip  something  akin  to 
envy,  for  surely  it  cannot  be  in  the  price  of  sugar ; it  is 
cheap  enough ; and  a very  small  quantity  of  it  will  suflice 
for  the  consumption  of  a slave  estate. 

This  woidd  was  not  made  to  stand  still,  nor  for  any  par- 
ticulai’  set  of  men ; and  to  be  happy,  we  must  keep  pace  with 
the  improvements  or  changes  that  are  going  on,  and  rejoice 
in  the  happiness  of  others  while  we  cultivate  our  own.  It 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  countries  that  confine 
tliemselves  to  agriculture  will  ever  be  eminent  for  wealth, 
refinement,  or  power.  Jamaica,  Ireland,  and  Poland  are  all 
respectable  for  their  agriculture,  but  none  of  them  are  rich 
or  happy.  In  proportion  to  the  full  and  fi’ee  demand  for 
white  labour  of  every  species,  in  the  different  districts  of 
this  Union,  in  that  proportion  will  these  places  be  nrosnA-*- 
ous  and  the  people  happy. 
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When  men  are  threatening  to  overthrow  all  that  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Franklin,  and  the  founders  of  this  Union,  so 
effectually  established,  disregarding  the  principles  on  which 
the  whites  depend  for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
and  the  life  itself  of  those  who  are  dependent  on  slavery,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  in  reasoning  with  such  men,  very  strict 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  courtesy : and 
this  is  our  case. 


